THE NOMADS1 ROAD TO KABUL

Each woman was a banking account, recording her
husband's prosperity. And some of them were beautiful
as well, with a sun-ripened, fruit-like beauty, and hair
wrought into many plaits.

I admired those women. They were bold and active,
prodigal of movement. They were like Joseph, in coats
of many colours. Their skirts blazed with bands of red
and yellow set upon black, and they walked all in a piece
without movement of hip or shoulder. They never looked
at the ground. With their shoes upon their heads they
trod sublimely, barefooted over sand and rock.

The camels looped upon an unending string. The
men sat on the shelves of the tea cupboards, their legs
tucked under them, their lips moist and drooping, bowls
of pale green liquid in their hands, water-pipes beside
them. The women shouted as they strove with the
camels. Their children and the young of other species,
kids, lambs, and puppies, were piled high above the
humps, from which they looked as if they must immedi-
ately fall.

My lorry, loaded with benzene, from Peshawar to the
frontier no more than a cheap means of conveyance,
became a red Bucephalus. Simultaneously, it was one
of those small, stalwart horses, thick of neck and coat,
astride which the proud lords of Persia fought the
invading Tartars, or the Moghuls hewed their way to
the rape of India. It charged among the camels and
its driver waxed mightily indignant. His father had
been in the Sind Horse, but he, an Afridi, loved machin-
ery. Gesturing splendidly among the turmoil of beasts,
he had no hands left to drive. The women shrieked
and strained against the lumbering towers of camel.
Ropes broke. The engine over-heated. Boxes of tea
and bales originating in Japan, became intimately
involved with our benzene barrels. Tails went up,
loads were shed. Bucephalus bucked forward. And
this went on for two days.
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